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SATURA AND SATIRE 
By B. L. Ullman 

A great deal of interest and discussion has been produced by a 
recent article by Professor Hendrickson in his brilliant series of 
papers on Roman satire. 1 As a result, four papers on this subject 
have already appeared, 2 and the present contribution, qualecumque 
est, owes its being to the same source. Professor Hendrickson's 
chief point may be briefly summarized as follows: The word satura 
in the literary sense does not occur in extant Latin literature until 
the second book of Horace's Satires. Other expressions are used by 
earlier authors and especially by Horace in the first book of the 
Satires where the context calls for the word satura. This situation 
must be explained as due, not to chance, but to the fact that the 
word satura had not yet come into use as a literary term, that, indeed, 
it existed until the time of Horace's second book only in the legal 
phrase per saturam, from which it probably was adapted after Ennius 
and Lucilius had given their poems titles something like poemata 
per saturam. 

Webb and Wheeler have both made -the point that the phrase per 
saturam presupposes a noun satura, and from this there is no escape. 
Therefore an explanation of this noun must precede any attempt to 
interpret the history of satire. It is my purpose to sketch the origin 
and history of the word and to touch on the various questions that 
naturally arise in the course of such a discussion. 

It is practically certain that our word is derived from the adjec- 
tive satur, "full." According to the traditional explanation it is a 
feminine adjective with lanx or lex, or some other word, to be supplied. 
This assumption rests on a remarkable misunderstanding of our 
ancient authorities — a misunderstanding in which scholars, one 
after the other, have blindly followed their predecessors. Festus, 
in his epitome of Verrius, has the following: "Satura et cibi genus et 

» "Satura — The Genesis of a Literary Form," Class. Phil., VI, 129. 

« Ingersoll, Class. Phil., VII, 59; Webb, ibid., VII, 177; Knapp, A.J.P., XXXIII 
(1912), 125; Wheeler, Class. Phil., VII, 457. 
[Classical Philology VIII, April, 1913] 172 
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lex multis aliis legibus conferta, itaque in sanctione legum adscribitur, 
'neve per saturam abrogato aut derogato,'" followed by other 
examples of the use of per saturam. Festus clearly uses satura as a 
noun,- for he says that it is a lex. But it is Diomedes apparently 
who has been most instrumental in leading scholars astray (485 K) : 
"Alii autem dictam putant a lege satura quae uno rogatu multa 
simul conprehendat, quod scilicet et satura carmine multa simul 
poemata conprehenduntur. cuius saturae legis Lucilius meminit. 
. . . ." At first glance it would seem that Diomedes is using 
satura as an adjective modifying lege. But the phrase lege satura 
is balanced by the phrase satura carmine — in which satura is, of course, 
a noun. 1 Not only is it possible to take satura as a noun with lege, 
but the balance shows that we must consider it as such. 2 In the same 
way cuius saturae legis means "which satura, [i.e.] the law [not the 
poem]." In Isidorus' paraphrase of Diomedes or his source, we see 
the same substantive use (Orig. v. 16): "De lege satura. Satura 
vero lex est quae de pluribus simul rebus eloquitur, dicta a copia 
rerum et quasi a saturitate." 3 

As for lanx satura, there is no authority for that either. Diomedes 
says: "Satura autem dicta sive a saturis, quod . . . . , sive satura 
a lance, quae referta variis multisque primitiis in sacro apud priscos 

diis inferebatur et a copia et saturitate rei satura vocabatur " 

Presumably the word satura of the phrase satura lance has been taken 
as an adjective modifying lance, but such an interpretation is clearly 
wrong because the word would be superfluous, not merely with the 
quae clause following, but especially with the last part of the sentence 
(a copia, etc.). Rather satura is a noun in the ablative in apposition 
with lance — "from the dish called satura." So also the Horatian 
scholia (praef. Serm. i) : "Satyra dicitur lancis genus," and "satyram 
a lance quae plena diversis frugibus." Similarly, in the phrase per 
saturam, saturam is a noun with nothing to be supplied. Kiessling 

1 It is very interesting to note that emendations have been suggested for satura 
carmine: saturo, saturae, saturarum carmine, and satura carmina (cf. Hoelzer, De 
satura romana, 1865, p. 101). 

• It cannot be argued that the different order of words in the two phrases shows 
that in the second phrase satura is a noun and in the first an adjective, for in the next 
sentence we find the other order for the supposed adjective: cuius saturae legis. 

« This is Lindsay's text. Only one of his MSS omits est. Otto (Lindemann, Corp. 
Gram. Lat., Ill) in omitting est followed an unimportant MS. 
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supplied poesis with satura in the literary sense. Not only is this 
unnecessary, as we have seen, but it is very unlikely in view of 
Lucilius' definition (342 Marx; cf. Varro Men. 398B) of poesis, as 
distinguished from poema. According to this definition Lucilius' 
satires were poemata, not poesis. 1 

If no noun like lanx or lex is to be supplied, how then was satura 
derived from the adjective satur? The neuter of the adjective was 
naturally used substantively, and, in the sense of "stuffing" (see 
below), the plural was of course most used. After a time the neuter 
plural satura came to be regarded as a collective feminine singular. 
To show the plausibility of this I first call attention to the following 
example: the Latin word fartum, meaning stuffing, often used in the 
plural, farta, became in Italian the collective feminine singular 
farsa — the very word which has often been quoted as a parallel to 
satura from the standpoint of the development of meaning. The 
survival of the word in Italian shows that it belonged to the popular 
speech in Latin, and the roots of this popular speech extend back 
to early times — when satura became a noun. But there are close 
parallels in Latin itself. Closest of all is another word for " stuffing," 
insida (feminine singular) or insicium — both forms being found. 
The history of the former is like that of satura: a neuter plural 
becoming a collective feminine singular; that is, we have here an earlier 
stage of the process which produced the noun satura. So, too, for 
impendium (commonly in the neuter plural) we find in inscriptions 2 
(therefore undoubtedly the colloquial form) the feminine singular 
impendia. I realize that another explanation has been offered for 
nouns whose gender varies between feminine and neuter. Schmidt 8 
develops the theory that the Indo-European neuter plural was origi- 
nally a collective feminine singular. But even if this be true, it does 
not follow that every phenomenon that involves these forms, whether 
it be in Latin or any other language, must be explained on this basis. 

» Fritzsche (Horace Serm., pp. 11, 13) also took satura as an original substantive 
without ellipsis of lanx, etc., but he gave no proof for his opinion. After the above 
was written I found that A. Zimmermann, " Zur Herkunft d. lat. Abstrakta auf tura" 
in Zeit. f. vergl. Spr., XLII (1909), 307, pointed out briefly that satura was a noun in 
the Diomedes passage. His article seems to have escaped the notice of writers on 
satire. He holds that satura is a noun formation independent of satur. 

* Gruter, 62. 8 (C.I.L., VI, 629), 871. 8, 1070. 6. 

' Die Pluralbildungen der Indoger. Neutra, 1889, pp. 21 f. 
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Schmidt's explanation may well hold in some cases but cannot hold 
in all. The weakness in his position is that he considers worthless 
the evidence adduced by Appel 1 showing that, in late Latin, neuter 
plurals became feminine singulars. This process, coupled with the 
resulting usage in the Romance languages, proves that the change 
was a characteristic of popular Latin and very probably manifested 
itself at an early time. 

If then we discover that the rarer feminine forms of some of 
these varying nouns are found almost exclusively in writings more or 
less colloquial, and that the commoner neuter forms found elsewhere 
are generally in the plural, it is quite certain that we are face to 
face with an earlier stage of the phenomenon which resulted in the 
metamorphosis of a number of Latin neuter plurals into Romance 
feminine singulars. 2 We can go farther than this, I believe. Many 
feminine nouns are to be accounted for by the supposition that they 
were originally neuter plural adjectives, rather than by supplying 
some feminine noun — there has been too much "supplying" both by 
scholars and pedagogues. 3 An example that seems a certainty is 
impensa, for which pecunia has been "supplied" — quite incorrectly, 
for not only does impensa sometimes mean building material, stuffing, 
etc., but the addition of pecunia is manifestly impossible in a sen- 
tence like Livy's (xliv. 23. 1), impensa pecuniae facienda erat. 

What, then, was the original meaning of the noun saturat 
We are not limited to conjecture, for we have good ancient testimony 

i De genere neuXro intereunte in lingua latina, 1873, pp. 49 f. 

2 Some striking examples are: ramentum, generally used in the neuter plural 
(quite naturally so; cf. its English equivalent "shavings"), but in the feminine singu- 
lar in Plautus Bacch. 513, 518, Rud. 1016; caementum, generally neuter plural, but 
feminine singular in C.I.L., I, 577, and feminine plural in Ennius; terricula, when 
neuter, found only in the plural, but the feminine singular was the ante- and post- 
classical form, found in Afranius, Lactantius, and Minucius Felix ; labium, when neuter, 
generally used in the plural, but feminine singular twice in Apuleius, and once in 
Titinius, feminine plural in Plautus, twice each in Novius, Lucilius, and Pomponius, 
three times in Gellius (two of these in quotation) , and five times in Apuleius ; lamentum, 
generally neuter plural, but feminine plural in Pacuvius; armentum, generally neuter 
plural, but feminine plural in Ennius (twice) and Pacuvius ; faenisicia (cf . insicia above) 
when neuter, found only in the plural (three times in Varro and once in Columella), 
but feminine singular twice and feminine plural once in Varro. Note the array of 
colloquial authors: Plautus, Afranius, Minucius Felix, Apuleius, Titinius, Novius, 
Lucilius, Pomponius. Most of the others are early. 

' Teachers are familiar with the student who gets the notion that anything at 
all can be "understood" in a Latin sentence. 
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for a perfectly natural meaning of the word. Diomedes, in denning 
satura as a literary term, quotes Varro : " a quodam genere f arciminis, 
quod multis rebus refertum saturam dicit Varro vocitatum. Est 
autem hoc positum in secundo libro Plautinarum quaestionum 
'satura est uva passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso consparsi. 
ad haec alii addunt et de malo Punico grana.' " x Webb has been the 
latest to point out that the use of autem shows that two citations from 
Varro are intended, one from some unknown work, the other from 
the Plautine Questions. In the former Varro defines satura as a kind 
of stuffing, in the latter he gives the recipe. 2 The fact that he does 
so in the Plautine Questions is almost certain proof that the word was 
so used in Plautus — though it does not occur in the extant plays. It 
is incomprehensible to me (and I here follow Hendrickson) how one 
can accept Marx's conjecture that Varro's comment was intended 
for Amph. 667 where saturam has the entirely natural sense of 
pregnant. So then we are led to believe that as early as Plautus there 
was a noun satura meaning stuffing. Probably by the time of Varro 
it had already become obsolete in that sense, and he therefore felt 
called upon to define it in his Plautine Questions. There is no 
reason for suspecting either Diomedes or Varro, as Hendrickson 
does. Diomedes' statement is confirmed by that of Festus that satura 
was "cibi genus," by that of Martianus (see below, p. 194), and by 
that of Isidorusxx. 1. 8: "saturitas autem a satura nomen accepit, 
quod est vario alimentorum adparatu conpositum." What motive 
could Varro have for giving such a definition if it were false ? Why 
should he go to the trouble of inventing the recipe ? Skepticism on 
these points seems to me unjustified. Ancient etymologies need to 
be critically tested and usually discarded, but testimony as to usage 
should in general be accepted. That the usage under discussion is 

' Keil, I, 486. I adopt the punctuation of Goetz-Schoell, Varro L.L., p. 202. 

» This has been described as a sausage, e.g., Leo, Hermes, XXIV, 70, n., but a 
consideration of the materials used shows the absurdity of such a definition. It is due 
to the fact that the dictionaries give this meaning alone for farcimen. It is evident 
that this is but one of the special meanings of the word, and that it must have had a 
general meaning stuffing. Satura is not in the list of sausages mentioned by Varro 
L.L. v. 110 f. Fritzsche (Horace Serm., p. 13) curiously takes Varro's farcimen to 
be the same as the lanx. He was evidently trusting his memory for Varro's recipe. 
There is no reason for assuming that the recipe given in the Plautine Questions does 
not apply to the genus farciminis, as Pease assumes in Harper's Diet, of Class. Lit., s.v. 
"satura." 
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a natural one is attested by the parallel of the Italian ripieno, "stuf- 
fing," derived from the Latin replenus, " full." 1 

From the meaning stuffing it is possible that all the other mean- 
ings of the word were derived. It was of course the miscellaneous 
character of the satura that suggested itself when the use of the word 
was extended. As for the satura which Diomedes defines as a lanx, 
there is little to be said, since we have no citations of such a use. It 
is very strange that he cites two examples of the word lanx to explain 
the word satura! In view of this state of affairs we can hardly 
object to skepticism concerning this usage, although scholars, fol- 
lowing the Horatian scholia, have given it much greater prominence 
than Varro's genus farciminis. 

The collective noun satura seems, at some time in its history, to 
have become an abstract noun, meaning "fulness," perhaps giving 
name to the local goddess Satura (Saturae palus, Verg. Aen. vii. 801). 
It is found in the glosses in conjunction with satietas, saturitas, and 
abundantia as a translation for the Greek words «o/oo?, irXricrfiovT}, 
Xopratria (C.G.L., II, 353, 48; 410, 8; 478, 4). 

Taking up the phrase per saturam, it is clear that it was a politico- 
legal one in origin, for it is used in a legal sense in the earliest examples, 
and whenever not so used there is almost always some indication 
that the context is figurative. 2 It is difficult to say whether the 
phrase is derived from the culinary use of satura or not. 3 In its later 
history, at least, it seems sometimes to be associated more directly 
with the meaning fulness. Perhaps the most plausible explanation 
is to assume an origin from the culinary sense, and, in the later 
examples, an influence from the abstract noun, or from the adjective 
satur. Of the original use we have the following examples: Festus 
states that it was used in the sanctio of laws, "neve per saturam 

1 Note the analogy of the English word "filling." 

• That it is used in a comparison by Fronto (see below) makes it certain that it 
could normally be applied only to legal matters. The use of quasi or tamquam by 
Sallust and others points to the same conclusion, for it is not the archaism that these 
words apologize for. Their inherent meaning makes this impossible; ut ita dicam 
is the proper phrase. Even so I doubt if the deliberate archaizer Sallust ever felt it 
necessary to apologize for an obsolete expression. 

* Somewhat parallel are the words of a newspaper editorial, "legislative omelette" 
and "chop-suey menu," referring to the program of legislation at the opening of a 
session of Congress. It is the sort of phrase that springs up and spreads in the heat 
of political strife. 
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abrogato aut derogato"; he cites further an example from Annius 
Luscus' speech against Tiberius Gracchus, "Imperium quod plebes 
per saturam dederat, id abrogatum est," 1 and another from C. 
Laelius' speech "pro se," but unfortunately the words are lost. It 
occurs also in the lex Acilia Repetundarum of 122/1 b.c. (C.I.L., 
I. 198. 72), though with in for per: "extra quam sei quid in saturam 
feretur." Again in the Schol. Bob. on Cic. Mil. 14 : "hoc autem [i.e., 
divisio sententiae] solebat accidere cum videbatur aliquis per saturam 
de multis rebus unam sententiam dixisse." In all these cases the 
reference is to a lex or sententia containing a number of unrelated 
provisions. 2 Hence the term lex per saturam naturally arose. The 
term satura likewise was applied to such an omnibus law. For the 
latter term we have the testimony of Festus and Diomedes already 
quoted, and in addition the Latin-Greek gloss (C.6.L., II, 179, 9), 
satura: vo/xos 7roXKa trepie^av. For the term lex per saturam we 
have the Greek-Latin gloss (ibid., 376, 67), vo/ios 7roX\eb irepiiywv; 
lex per saturam. Now a relation evidently exists between these 
glosses. The use of the same Greek phrase at once suggests that the 
latter is copied from the former, and such presumably has been the 
general impressioD. Marx (Lucil. ii, p. 23) says that it is apparent 
that both were taken from the source that Diomedes used. But if 
we look closer, we see that the Latin equivalents of the Greek phrase 
differ. Now the phrase lex per saturam could not possibly be a cor- 
ruption of satura — though the reverse might be the case; therefore 
the Greek-Latin gloss could not have been copied from the other. 
In lex per saturam we have just such a phrase as we should expect. 
Thus the evidence as to the relation of the glosses to each other 
appears to be contradictory. It would seem that they are inde- 
pendent, though the appearance of the same Greek phrase in both 
remains unexplained. This was the point I had reached when 
Bannier's highly important article was published (Philologus, LXI 

» Marx (on Lucil. 48) assumes that the phrase is used figuratively here — why, I 
cannot understand. Mommsen on the lex Acilia (see below) does not take it so: 
see below, p. 179. 

* Stowasser (Lat.-Deutsches Schulworterbuch, 2d ed., 1900) states that the Lex 
Caecilia Didia of 98 B.C. contained a clause "ne quis per saturam ferret." While it 
did undoubtedly contain words to that effect (see below) these words are not actually 
preserved to us, as Stowasser implies. 
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[1912], 238). Bannier has proved conclusively that many of the 
Greek-Latin glosses were taken from Latin and Greek versions of 
various codes of laws like Justinian's Digest. Undoubtedly the 
Latin-Greek glossary was formed in the same way. Now there 
were several versions in Greek and Latin of these law codes, as 
Bannier remarks. Thus the similarity between the two glosses 
finds an explanation. The author of the Greek-Latin glossary had 
before him a Latin version differing from the one used by the other 
glossographer. 1 Thus we see that both lex per saturam and saiura 
existed as legal terms. We shall see presently that Justinian was 
familiar with the term per saiuram. 

There is, moreover, in my opinion, another example of the 
phrase lex per saturam, though it has not been recognized as such. 
Diomedes quotes the following line from Lucilius: "Per saturam 
aedilem factum qui legibus solvat." Per saturam would naturally be 
taken with factum, but that would give an impossible meaning unless 
per saturam is used figuratively to mean "in confusion," and this is 
how Mommsen (B. St., Ill, 336, n. 5), followed by Marx (in his edition 
of Lucilius), takes it. But the figurative use is not found before 
Sallust, and even then is regularly apologized for. Leo (Hermes, 
XXIV, 69, n. 3) takes per saturam with solvat and suggests that either 
factum means "einen in aller Form gewahlten," or legibus depends 
on factum as well as solvat. But even so, the sentence is not satis- 
factory from the legal standpoint. It is hard to see how one could 
be exempted per saturam from the provisions of a law. We have seen 
that lex per saturam is not only a natural phrase but one actually 
found. What more likely than to take per saturam with legibus 
in Lucilius' verse, translating: "which frees a duly elected aedile 
from omnibus laws" ? Legibus solvere is a common phrase, as Marx 
shows, and since it was by the senate that laws were suspended, we 
must understand senatus as the antecedent of qui. The interpreta- 
tion of per saturam that I have suggested is not only plausible in 
itself, but prepares for an explanation of Lucilius' line in its context 
that is, it seems to me, more likely than Marx's. Marx has shown 
that the first book, to which this verse is attributed by Diomedes, 

1 Bannier has, as he himself says, merely pointed the way for a thorough study of 
these glossaries — a study well worth making. 
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deals largely with L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus, a political opponent 
of Lucilius' patron, Scipio Aemilianus. It would therefore be desir- 
able to connect this line with Lupus— an advantage which is secured 
by the interpretation which follows. As the line stands, it is to be 
noted that there is a strong emphasis on per saiuram, standing first 
and separated from legibus. What was Lucilius' probable attitude 
toward per saiuram laws ? It is easy to guess. T. Annius Luscus, 
a conservative of Scipio's party, in a speech against the democrat 
Ti. Gracchus, denounces a lex per saturam. 1 C. Laelius, a personal 
and political friend of Scipio, in a speech in his own defense, perhaps 
against the Gracchi and their fellow-democrat, C. Papirius Carbo, 
as Meyer suggests (Orat. Rom. Frag., 2d ed., p. 173), used the phrase 
per saturam, no doubt in a similar connection. In 98 b.c. the con- 
servative consuls Caecilius and Didius succeeded in having passed 
the lex Caecilia Didia, which was meant to act as a check on the 
tribunes by making leges per saturam illegal. 2 In 91 b.c. the con- 
servative senators pointed out that the law proposed by the democrat 
Drusus would be a lex per saturam and therefore illegal according to 
the lex Caecilia Didia, and by these obstructive tactics they brought 
on the Social War. The lex per saturam always was a weapon 
of the democrats. It would be interesting to trace the complete 
history of its use. 3 From all this we see that Lucilius, fighting for 
the conservative cause, would naturally attack a lex per saturam. 
Besides, Lucilius' own patron, Scipio, had himself been freed from the 
operation of certain laws (Livy Per. 50). If Lucilius were objecting 
to the senate's action, he would at once lay himself open to the charge 
of inconsistency. We may be confident then that Lucilius is defend- 
ing in one form or another the senate's action. Now, as Marx cor- 
rectly discerned from the words aedilem factum, the laws which the 
senate suspended in this case were concerned with the election of 
magistrates. In view of the extreme rarity of such suspensions it is 
more than likely that Lucilius is referring to the exemption of Scipio 
in the year 148 from the operation of the lex Villia annalis which 

1 See Festus above. Mommsen (R. St., I, 336) suggests, plausibly enough, that 
the imperium mentioned in the citation from Luscus was that granted by Gracchus' 
land bill to the three commissioners. 

* Lange, RBm. AlterthUmer, III (2d ed.), 86. 

• For other instances see ibid., II (3d ed.), 471. 
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fixed the prerequisites for the various magistracies. 1 Since the 
consular elections were regularly held before the others, 2 Scipio must 
have been elected consul before the election of the aediles took place. 
Remembering that at that time elections were viva voce, it is easy to 
imagine what happened. When Scipio appeared at the voting-place, 
a great shout no doubt arose, like the acclamations which greeted 
Cicero at the elections in 64. 3 When the individual voter was asked 
for whom he wished to vote, he declared, amidst the enthusiasm, for 
Scipio. 4 The senate and the consuls 8 refused to accept the election. 
No doubt the consuls went on with the other elections, 6 and probably 
the senators saw to it that Scipio was regularly elected aedile, as 
originally planned, in the hope of satisfying the people. But the 
people would not be satisfied and the senate was finally forced to 
recognize the election of Scipio to the consulship. This situation 
exactly fits Lucilius' line. Per satwam legibus would refer to the lex 
Villia.'' This law was introduced by a tribune and directed against 
the young nobles eager for public office, thus being intended as a 
democratic measure. 8 It would not be surprising, therefore, if it 

• Mommsen (R. St., I, 539, n. 1) lists the cases on record of the suspension of the 
lex Villia. Scipio's is the only case from its passing in 180 down to the end of Lucilius' 
life — in fact to Pompey's consulship in 70 B.C. Pompey's case is the only real parallel, 
for other candidates either were unsuccessful or did not consult the senate. If there 
had been other cases, we surely should have heard of them in connection with 
Pompey's exemption. Even so, no attempt to evade the law was made until Julius 
Caesar Strabo unsuccessfully ran for the consulship for the year 87, without having 
been praetor. Unsuccessful also was Calpurnius Bestia for the year 42. The younger 
Marius gained the consulship for 82 by force, although he was below the legal age. 
Q. Lucretius Ofella, candidate for the consulship for 80, was put to death by order 
of Sulla for presuming to sue for the consulship without having held the praetorship 
or quaestorship. A reference to the histories will show what a political crisis existed 
when Scipio was freed from the operation of the laws. The case, in fact, became a 
famous subject for deliberatio, like that of whether Carthage should be destroyed or not 
(ad Heren. iii. 2.2). 

» Mommsen, R. St., I, 580, n. 2. ' Cic. De leg. agr. ii. 2. 

' Or the details may have been more like those described by Plutarch (Paul. 10) 
for the year 168 B.C. No professio was required in those days (Mommsen, R. St., 1, 502) : 
"Konnen daher sogar am Wahltage selbst neue Candidaturen aufgestellt und auch 
wer sich nicht meldet, gewahlt werden." 

« Appian, Pun. 112, specifically mentions the consuls. 

' The senators held out for some time (aliquamdiu, Livy Per. 50) . 

' Possible also the lex Pinaria, about which we know next to nothing. Livy, 
Per., says that Scipio was legibus solutus. 

' Lange, op. cit., II, 259 f. 
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were open to the same objection as so many other democratic 
measures — namely, that it was a lex per saturam, though, to be sure, 
we know scarcely anything about it. 

The attitude of Lupus to all this can easily be surmised. He was 
a senator and successful candidate for the censorship at the time of 
Scipio's election. We know from Cicero (Tusc. iii. 51) that Lupus 
was opposed to Cato on the big political issue of the day — the third 
war with Carthage. Scipio's election to the consulship was due to 
the desire to send him to Africa, a scheme which Cato heartily 
favored. Evidently Lupus was one of the leaders in the opposition 
to the recognition of Scipio as consul. 

We may thus imagine that in his first book Lucilius represents 
Lupus as heaping anathemas upon a senate which suspends the laws 
for an individual, and an individual, moreover, who has held no curule 
office previously; to whom Lucilius (or his spokesman) retorts: 
"What, you find fault with a senate which releases a duly elected 
aedile (there's your curule office for you) from the operation of laws 
that are per saturam (and therefore vicious and in spirit unconstitu- 
tional)?" Or, if Marx has placed the line correctly, the god who 
has been calling Lupus a vulturius, etc., goes on with his description 
of Lupus as a man who finds fault with a senate because it frees, 
etc. In either case, aedilem factum would have a humorous point 
such as we should expect in a burlesque like Lucilius' first book. 1 

We have then the testimony of the glosses for the terms satura 
and lex per saturam — a testimony made as strong as that of the Digest 
or the Institutes by Bannier's paper. For lex per saturam we have 
very probably also the testimony of Lucilius — as well as the proba- 
bility of the expression. For the term satura (not lex satura) we 
have the testimony of Festus and Diomedes as well. The term satura 
did not, of course, come directly from the term lex per saturam; 
rather the latter suggested the possibility of using satura, "mis- 
cellany," in the restricted sense of a miscellaneous law. Yet scholars 
have been skeptical about its existence. Why should not anything 
at all that was of a miscellaneous nature be called a satura ? Much, 

' Cichorius (Untersuch. z. Lucil., p. 234) builds up an explanation based on 
Marx's, though much less probable, and far more hypothetical, it seems to me, than the 
one just presented. 
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if not all, of the skepticism is due to Festus' language. Since he 
follows up his definition of satura as a lex with examples of the phrase 
per saturam, it has been assumed that Verrius (Festus' source) mis- 
interpreted the phrase per saturam. But in view of his extensive 
legal knowledge, 1 this assumption is extremely unlikely. Further- 
more, it is hard to believe that Verrius, who could, as a boy, have 
known Sallust, failed to understand his own quotation from Sallust. 
Therefore there is either another lacuna in our text of Festus, based 
as it is on a solitary MS (that there is one lacuna is certain), or — and 
this is more likely — Festus has abridged Verrius carelessly at this 
point. Verrius may have gone on to say (after conferta) that lex 
per saturam was also used and that such a law was considered illegal, 
that hence (itaque), etc. As the passage stands, itaque is rather 
foolish. 2 

The further history of the phrase per saturam is of interest, but 
has never been adequately presented. 3 Perhaps the words of the 
Bobio scholia on Cicero's Milo 14 show best of all what connotation 
the phrase gathered to itself. After the words given above, the 
passage runs on: "et habebat nonnunquam conexio huiusmodi rerum 
multarum fraudulentas captiones, ut rebus aequis res improbae mis- 
cerentur atqueita blandimentis quibusdam obreperent ad optinenda 
ea quae si per se singulariter proponerentur, displicere deberent." 
The three ideas that associated themselves with the phrase, partly 
because of its etymology, partly because of its legal usage, were (1) 
fulness (completeness, plurality), which resulted in (2) miscellaneous- 
ness (confusion), which, in turn, was deliberately aimed at for 
(3) deceit (the connotation gained in the legal usage). Sometimes 
one or another of these ideas is prominent, sometimes two, some- 
times all three, as in the passage just quoted (note multarum, fraudu- 
lentas, miscerentur). Per se and singulariter are here used as the 
opposites of per saturam in the first of these senses. 

The phrase is used in a figurative sense for the first time by the 

1 In this connection a glance over the lemmata from Festus in Bruns's Fontes 
(7th ed.), covering more pages than the material from all other literary sources com- 
bined, is of interest. 

' Diomedes has of course distorted his source still more than Festus. 

' Funck, Arch. f. lot. Lex., V (1888), 37, hardly does more than to give a list of 
the examples. 
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archaizer Sallust (Jug. xxix. 5) : "dein postero die quasi per saturam 
sententiis exquisitis in deditionem accipitur." Note the apologetic 
quasi. 1 Here all three ideas are present. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
probably imitating Sallust, shows the same usage (xvi. 6. 3): "tam- 
quam per saturam subito cubiculariis suffragantibus." Ammianus 
uses tamquam in place of quasi. Fronto (p. 212, Naber) has the 
following: "si divisa generatim argumenta nectemus, non sparsa nee 
sine discrimine aggerata, ut ea 2 quae per saturam feruntur, sed ut 
praecedens sententia in sequentem laciniam aliquam porrigat." 
Fronto goes back directly to the legal usage and adapts it in a simile. 
Per saturam here has only the first two senses, and in Fronto's own 
words means sine discrimine aggerata and is the opposite of divisa 
generatim. 3 In Charisius (K. ii. 194. 21), "adverbum stoici .... 
pandecten vocent. nam omnia in se capit quasi collata per saturam," 
the emphasis is on the first meaning, though the second is not excluded. 
The third, of course, has no place here. Quasi is again used. In 
Panegyrici lat. v. 11. 1, we find the following: "separate igitur 
utrumque dicam; neque enim quasi per saturam confundenda sunt 
tanta beneficia." Per saturam is contrasted with separate; thus the 
first meaning is prominent, but confundenda points to the second 
as well. Again we have quasi. Justinian, Praef. dig., p. xv, goes 
back to the legal use: 4 "hoc opus .... non secundum edicti per- 
petui ordinationem, sed passim et quasi per saturam collectum et 
utile cum inutilibus mixtum." The emphasis is on the second sense, 
of confusion, utile cum inutilibus mixtum, in which he is thinking of 
the various parts of a lex per saturam. Cf . exactly the same use in 
Codex Just. vii. 6: "quapropter imperfecta Latinorum libertas 
incertis vestigiis titubat et quasi per saturam inducta adhuc remanet 
et non inutilis quidem pars eius deminuitur, quod autem ex ipsa 

> The use of sententiis suggested the introduction of a figure from political language. 

* Naber, following Heindorf , brackets ea — why, I do not know, unless it be through 
a misunderstanding of Fronto's meaning. The clause means "like those matters 
which are proposed (to a legislative body) in a lump." Cf. Scholia Bob. cited above: 
"ea quae si per se singulariter proponerentur." 

* Possibly the use of divisa called to mind the divisio senientiae (cf. Scholia Bob. 
above) and suggested the figurative use of the legal term. 

* Judging mechanically from the use of quasi or tamquam, Marx (on Lucil. 48) 
quite wrongly states that the phrase here and in Charisius, Paneg. lot., and Ammianus 
was taken from Sallust. 
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rationabile est, hoc in ius perfectum deducitur?" The ius Latinum 
was given to certain classes of freedmen by the lex Junta of 19 a.d. 
Justinian wishes to have the useless part of the law discarded and 
the useful and reasonable retained. Lactantius, i. 21. 13, gives the 
following: "Pescennius Festus in libris historiarum per saturam 
refert." Here we seem to have a different usage from that just dis- 
cussed; there is no apologetic word and the phrase seems to limit a 
noun (historiarum) and not a verb. Apparently this is in imitation 
of the phrase lex per saturam. So also in the Vita of Boethius, and 
in a MS title of Seneca's Apocolocyntosis. 1 

A closer examination of the phrase per saturam will be of value. 
For the per, one may compare per se, as used, e.g., in the Scholia Bob. 
cited above. Cf. also Pliny Ep. x. 117. This use belongs to the class 
called "Art und Weise" byKuhner. 2 As the preposition in may be used 
in exactly the same sense (the same class-name is used by Kuhner, 
p. 568), it is not surprising that we have found an instance of in saturam 
instead of the usual per saturam. The closest parallel is in plenum 
(plenum=saturum), which in many cases was its successor. Very 
similar are in universum, in omnia, per omnia (note the same variation 
of preposition), in totum (Fr. partout from per totum). Some examples 
will show the close relation of these to our phrase and will throw 
light on its meaning: Pliny N.H. iv. 80: "in plenum quidem .... 
omnes Scytharum gentes .... variae tamen tenuere litora .... 
Daci," etc. Here variae is opposed to in plenum. In a similar 
passage in Caesar B.G. i. 51 we find (for Pliny's variae) "generatim 
constituerunt Harudes," etc. In the passage from Fronto cited 
above, generatim is used as a partial contrast to per saturam. Livy 
ix. 26. 8 reads "non nominatim [i.e., each by name] sed in universum." 
In universum is in this case partly parallel to per saturam as used 
by Sallust. In totum is the opposite of in partem; cf. Quint, iii. 6. 
32. The analogy of these phrases shows that our phrase might have 
been per or in saturum or satura had not a noun satura already existed 
(cf. in partem). 

We come now (vix tandem!) to satura as a literary term. It 
seems likely that this use developed out of the culinary meaning, in 

1 See below (p. 193) for these passages. 
« hat. Gram., II (2d ed.), 557. 
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view of the many parallels. Thus we have — and some of these 
have often been pointed out — farsa, olio, olla podrida, melanges, 
potpourri, and even, in American newspaper English, hash and 
chop-suey. For cooking terms in literature we may compare also 
"macaronic poetry." 

Let us take up, then, Hendrickson's main thesis, as outlined at the 
beginning of this article. Wheeler has shown that the absence of the 
word satura from extant writings antedating Horace's first book of 
satires is easily accounted for, his argument concerning the usage of 
Varro and Cicero being particularly cogent; but with regard to 
Horace he is not so convincing. The elegy of Propertius which he 
cites is not a perfect analogy. Nor does it seem to me that Horace 
avoided the word satura in the fourth satire from any stylistic motive. 
In my judgment, therefore, Hendrickson's point that the absence of 
the word from the first book of satires needs explanation is well 
taken. I cannot agree, however, with the one that he gives. I pre- 
fer to believe that the word satura did not definitely mean satire 
in the modern sense when Horace wrote his first book of Sermones, 
but still had, for the most part, the meaning of miscellany. 1 It was 
the miscellaneous character of their works that was indicated by the 
title saturae in the case of Ennius, Lucilius, and Varro. 2 When 
Horace «ast about for a title to the first book of satires his choice 
did not light upon Saturae, chiefly because his poems were not strictly 
miscellanies, as he used only one meter. 8 So it was that he called 
them Sermones. 

Hendrickson, following Marx, denies that saturae was used as a 
title by Ennius, Lucilius, and Varro. Neither offers any evidence 
for his belief, except that Hendrickson argues against its use by 
Varro. As for Ennius, the strongest evidence in favor of this title 

« This explanation occurred to me immediately after reading Hendrickson's article 
and has already been suggested in print by Webb, who does not attempt, however, to 
go into details. 

» Porphyrio on Horace Eyist. i. 3. 1, classes them together: "hie Floras scriba fuit 
<et> saturarum scriptor, cuius sunt electae ex Ennio Lucilio Varrone saturae." 
Quint, x. 1. 95 also classifies Varro with Ennius by implication. 

» See also below, p. 189. It should not be urged in opposition at this point, or 
elsewhere in this paper, that Horace's satires were miscellanies in content if not in 
form. It should be remembered that form was all-important. From the standpoint 
of content the lyrics of Catullus and Horace, the elegies of Tibullus and Propertius 
are miscellanies. 
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is that of Nonius, 1 who regularly employs the formula "Ennius 
satyrarum libro I," etc. It is extremely improbable that Nonius 
here uses satura as a descriptive term, for he quotes the plays of 
Ennius by name, not using the generic "in fabula," and likewise 
constantly uses the formula "Ennius annalium libro I," etc. Non- 
ius' evidence is supported by that of Gellius and Servius. For 
Lucilius the evidence is stronger. Books i-xxv are cited by Nonius 
under the formula "Lucilius satyrarum libro I," etc., Books xxvi-xxx, 
under the formula " Lucilius libro xxvi," etc. The difference has been 
explained as arising from the fact that two different individuals 
excerpted Lucilius for Nonius. Whether this be so or not, it is 
highly probable that two manuscripts were used, one of which 
included satyrarum as a part of the title. Of course it will be 
argued that this evidence proves nothing for Lucilius' usage. True 
— but it creates a strong presumption. Furthermore, saturae was 
clearly the title of Lucilius' work at least as early as Suetonius, as 
can be seen from the following (De gram, ii): "ut C. Octavius 
Lampadio Naevii Punicum bellum, . . . . ut postea Q. Vargunteius 
annales Ennii, . . . . ut Laelius Archelaus Vettiusque Philocomus 
Lucilii saturas." Saturas is clearly as much a title as Punicum 
bellum and Annales. 

As for Varro, we have strong evidence for the use of the term 
saturae. In a list of Varro's works found in a letter of Jerome, are 
found the titles Satyrarum Ubri and Satyrarum Menippearum libri. 
Hendrickson admits 2 that the list was based on information derived 
from Varro himself, but believes that the two titles mentioned 
represent the "interpretative classification of a later time." The 
assumption that Varro's own titles were changed in this list is 
certainly not justified. Furthermore, we have strong evidence for 
the term saturae Menippeae in Gellius (ii. 18): "Menippus cuius 
libros M. Varro in satiris aemulatus est, quas alii cynicas, ipse appellat 
Menippeas." Hendrickson's interpretation, by which he aims to 
discredit the title saturae, lacks probability. And even if we 
could admit that this title might be due to later "interpretative 

1 Hendrickson by his silence rejects Nonius' testimony concerning the titles of 
Ennius and Lucilius, but accepts it for Varro (Class. Phil., VI, 342), an inconsistency 
which he does not explain. 

* Class. Phil., VI, 342. 
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classification," why was it chosen ? From Horace's time on, satura 
meant satire in our modern sense, almost exclusively. Since Varro's 
Menippeans were not primarily satirical but miscellaneous, 1 the title 
saturae would not likely have been given to them after the time of 
Horace. Hendrickson cites Apuleius' classification of the "Greek 
writings of the Cynic Crates of Thebes" as satires to illustrate the use 
of the "descriptive terminology of his time." Passing over the fact 
that this is really arguing in a circle, for the reading "Crates" is an 
emendation for "Xenocrates" based on the assumption that Apuleius 
meant saturas in the sense of satirical pieces, it is quite evident that 
Apuleius is using generic terms, not titles. There is no comparison 
between this passage on the one hand and the titles in Jerome's list 
and Gellius' words on the other. In the latter two we are dealing 
with titles; in Apuleius a title would be out of place. 2 

It seems clear, then, that saturae was the title, or part of it, in the 
works of Ennius, Lucilius, and Varro under discussion. We might 
perhaps grant, if strong evidence were presented, that the title of 
one of these works was altered, but that this could have taken place 
in the case of all three is utterly incredible. 

Hendrickson has shown in a most interesting and convincing way 
that there was great enthusiasm for Lucilius in the ten years follow- 
ing 40 B.C. Now Lucilius' poems were called saturae, "miscellanies," 
but the striking element in them was the satirical — so striking that 
the word satura lost to a large extent its original meaning and took on 
during this period of enthusiasm the new meaning of satire. 3 It is 
much easier to suppose that because of the great interest in the 
satirical element of Lucilius' saturae this title acquired the meaning 
satire than that a new word was evolved out of a phrase "sermones 

1 See the words which Cicero (Acad. post. i. 2. 8) puts into Varro's mouth: "in 
illis veteribus nostris, quae Menippum imitati, non interpretati, quadam hilaritate 
conspersimus, multa admixta ex intima philosophia, multa dicta dialectice, quae, 
quo facilius minus docti intelligerent, iucunditate quadam ad legendum invitati." 
Cf. also Vahlen's Ennius, 2d ed., p. ccxv. 

' As each of Varro's saturae had its own subtitle, Nonius naturally uses this in 
citation in preference to the comprehensive title of the whole work. 

» Hendrickson, in an earlier article (A.J.P., XV, 29) aptly cites the change in 
meaning of "epigram." A still closer parallel is the English word "essay," used in a 
number of non-literary senses, and as a literary term "originally implying want of finish, 
an irregular undigested piece" (Murray, Eng. Diet.). The present usage, of a com- 
position of careful style, etc., apparently dates from Montaigne. 
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per saturam." 1 The tendency which ended in the loss of the meaning 
miscellany and the gain of that of satire probably set in even in 
Lucilius' day, for it was only his earlier books (xxvi-xxx) that were 
truly miscellaneous — in various meters — while the later books 
(i-xxi) were all in the hexameter. This tendency met a temporary 
check when Varro, by introducing prose, made his saturae more 
miscellaneous than any others ever had been — and Varro had some 
influence on Horace. 2 Naturally the Lucilians of Horace's day tried 
to out-Lucilius Lucilius in the use of the term. Since Horace was 
opposed to them on so many other points, it is not unlikely that he 
was opposed to their term for the genus which he and they were 
cultivating, especially in view of the formlessness which it suggests, 8 
and postponed using it until he was practically forced to by popular 
usage. We can perhaps even see traces of his reluctance in the two 
passages of the second book in which he uses the term. In the 
first of these (ii. 1. 1) he is quoting the opinion of those who ignorantly 
class him with Lucilius and the Lucilians ("sunt quibus in satura 
videor nimis acer"). It is their term that he is using. In ii. 6. 17 
("saturis Musaque pedestri") we have in the last two words a 
reminiscence of one of the matters that he and the Lucilians quarreled 
over: Horace maintained that his and Lucilius' verses were not 
poetry (Serm. i. 4. 39). May we not see a reference to another 
point at issue in the word saturis f Horace would thus imply: 
"Yes, I accept your term satura, but refuse, all the more, to call my 
verses poetry." Elsewhere Horace prefers to call his satires sermones. 
Another line of inquiry furnishes evidence confirmatory of our 
position. If the literary history of the word satura as outlined above 

» This title was suggested by Marx (Lucilius, p. xiv) without any reason for re- 
jecting saturae, as we have seen, and without any relevant evidence to support his 
suggestion. He cites as a parallel "ApoTos iv rots Kara XevrSn, whence Vergil's Cata- 
lepta. The parallel proves too much, for if Lucilius' poems had been called sermones 
per saturam the later word for satire would have been persaturam. Per is an integral 
part of the phrase. See above, p. 182. 

1 Fritzsche, Horace Serm., pp. 28 f. At the same time Lucilian satire influenced 
Varro to some extent. Birt (# pol. Satiren d. alien Roms, p. 28, n. 1) compares Varro's 
Bimarcus (53 B), "et magnae mandonum gulae," with Lucilius (946 Marx): "atque 
omnes mandonum gulae." Cf. also the differentiation of poesis and poema, Lucilius 
338 f. Marx; Varro 398 B. 

» For this very reason, no doubt, Lucilius chose the term satura, as he did schedium 
(see below). This characteristic of Lucilius and the Lucilians was highly offensive to 
Horace, as Serm. i. 4 and i. 10 show. 
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is correct, if in an earlier stage it meant miscellany and did not 
definitely acquire the meaning of satire in the modern sense until 
the time of Horace, then we should expect that only after it was 
thoroughly established in the language in this sense could it be used 
of "a satire," i.e., of one poem. For if it could be shown that Horace 
used the word both in the general sense of satire and in the specific 
one of a single sermo, then the history of the word as just given is 
called into question, since it is unlikely that it would so quickly 1 
lose its original meaning that it could be used of a single poem, 
when before that it meant a collection of miscellaneous poems. On 
the other hand, if we find that the use of satura of a single poem 
was introduced at a later period, we have strong circumstantial 
evidence that the above outline is correct. It may be argued that 
Ennius 2 and Lucilius used satura of a single poem, judging from the 
title saturae — in the plural — indicated by such references as "in sexto 
saturarum," etc. The answer to this is that each book was a satura, 
and Ennius' work consisted of eight books, Lucilius' of thirty.' 

Since satura did not at first mean a single poem, we can explain 
the absence of the word from many passages in Lucilius and Horace. 
We find, too, an explanation for the facts that Ingersoll has gathered: 
Lucilius used the word schedium, among others, for the single poems 
of a collection called satura. 

Let us see, then, what the use of our word reveals. The two 
passages in which Horace uses it have already been quoted. In the 
first of these he employs it in the generic sense; in the second, he 
refers vaguely by use of the plural to the two books of satires and 
any others he might publish in the future — as if he had said libris* 
When Horace speaks of a single satire he uses carmen, as in ii. 6. 22, 
or versus, as in ii. 1. 21. 5 Lucilius' word schedium he of course does 
not use at all, for it was even more objectionable than satura. 

i I.e., between 40 and 30 B.C. ! So Schanz, Rom. Lilt, 3d ed., p. 203. 

» Kiessling (Horace Serm. Intro.), compares Statius' silvarum libri and Suetonius' 
pratorum libri. Lejay (Horace Serm., p. ciii) compares Fr. des mSlanges (not un 
melange) and It. miscellanea. The citation of these parallels does not explain the 
usage. The explanation must be essentially the same as that here given for saturae. 

* Hoelzer, op. cit., p. 5, unnecessarily changes to satura. It is of course possible 
here, and in some of the examples that follow, to take satura to mean a single satire. 
My point is that such an interpretation is not necessary, nor even likely, in view of the 
evidence I present. 

« The term ecloga applied to the single satires of Horace in the MSS, scholia, and 
elsewhere, probably arose before satura had developed the specific meaning of a single 
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The title of Persius' single book of satires throws an interesting 
light on our problem. The best MS, the famous Montpellier MS 
of Persius and Juvenal (P), starts out with " Thebaidorum 1 Persi 
Satura," has "Persi satura" at the top of each right-hand page, 
and ends with "explicit Persius Thebaidorum Satura." This 
alone would be enough to show that the correct title for Persius' 
book is "satura." But the MSS belonging to Sabinus' recension 
point to the same title. The MSS that are considered the best 
representatives of the class (A and B) have "Persii Flacci satyra 2 in- 
cipit," though at the end they have "Persi Flacci satyrarum explicit 
feliciter." It is to be remembered that the use of satura to mean a 
collection of poems would be unfamiliar to most copyists and would 
therefore be exceedingly susceptible to change — as witness our 
modern editors. 3 Thus its retention is a warrant of fidelity. Espe- 
cially is this true of P's copyist, for whom the temptation to change 
would be very great, since the text of Persius is followed by that of 
Juvenal, with its satwarum liber as an "explicit." The evidence 
then is decisive: Persius called his book "satura," which indicates 
that in his day satura did not yet mean a single poem, but still 
meant a collection of poems in one book. 

Statius uses the word satura once (Silo. i. 3. 103) and there clearly 
in the generic sense. Quintilian seems to use satura only as the 
generic term (x. 1. 95), or to mean a collection of poems: ix. 2. 36, 
in satura tradit Ennius; ix. 3. 9 (referring to Persius' collection), 
in satura est. It seems impossible to decide whether Martial used 
satura of a single satire or of a collection (xi. 10. 1; xii. 94. 7). The 
latter is entirely possible and seems to me very likely in view of the 
facts that will be presented in a moment. 

Juvenal uses the singular in the generic sense three times (i. 30; 
iv. 106; vi. 634), and the plural, either of single poems or of a collec- 

poem. Perhaps this was during the first century a.d., at a time when Statius used the 
term of the single poems in his Sihae. Statius seems to be the first to use it in this 
sense. Varro (apud Char. 120. 28 K) used it in the original sense: "eclogas ex 
Annalei deseriptas." 

i It has been suggested that this word crept in from a MS containing both Statius 
and Persius, as one at Paris. 

' It is interesting to note that P has the better spelling. It is likely that Sabinus 
was responsible for the change to the form current in his day (fifth century). 

» The most recent critical edition, by Leo (4th ed. of Jahn's Persius and Juvenal, 
1910) follows earlier editions in retaining the title Persi Saturarum liber. 
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tion, once (iii. 321). The title is of interest. The best MS, P (the 
same as the P of Persius), has no inscription, but at the end of Book i 
has the words: "Iuni Iuvenalis saturarum liber I explicit," and 
similarly at the end of Books ii, iii, and iv. This MS, like all the 
others of Juvenal, is incomplete. The same explicit for Book i is 
found in B, a fragmentary MS, ending at vi. 437, that is cited by 
Leo (4th ed. of Jahn). Thus the title of Juvenal's five books was 
clearly saturarum libri as against the satura of Persius. 

It is agreed that the book-division of Juvenal as found in the MSS 
goes back to Juvenal himself. Now it happens that the second 
book consists of but one satire, the sixth, the longest of all and fully 
capable of filling a book. It seems not improbable that in this fact 
we have the origin of the usage which we have been investigating — 
the application of the term satura to a siDgle poem. Of course it 
may be argued that this is effect, not cause. But we have seen that 
to Persius satura did not yet have any such force, and we have found 
no example in which it necessarily had it previous to Juvenal's 
sixth satire. Beginning with Suetonius positive examples of satura 
in reference to one poem are common (De gram. 5): "fecitque .... 
saturam quoque, in qua libertinum se ac duplici cognomine esse per 
haec indicat," (ibid. 15) "Sallustium acerbissima satura laceravit." 1 

To sum up this portion of the paper, satura was first used to 
mean a collection of miscellaneous poems. In Horace's time it came 
to be used of a collection of satirical poems and of the genus satire. 
Finally in the time of Juvenal it began to be applied to a single poem 
of satirical nature. 

Let us now turn our attention to several works which were in 
form imitations, more or less close, of Varro's Menippeans, to see 
whether we may glean any facts of interest from their titles. When 
Seneca wrote his Menippean satire concerning Claudius he did not 
entitle it "satura." He probably called it Apocolocyntosis, as Dio 
reports. The best MS has: "Divi Claudi apotheosis Annaei 
Senecae per saturam," which Teuffel suggests was introduced when 
the meaning of the original title became obscure. For Petronius' 
miscellany of prose and poetry, Buecheler adopts the title saturae, 

1 It is not certain, though probable, that this book was written by Suetonius after 
Juvenal's sixth satire had been published. 
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though some of the MSS give satyricon. 1 If Petronius used saturae, 
he used it in the Varronian sense. 2 Hendrickson suggests that 
possibly the phrase per saturam was attached to the titles of Boethius' 
De consolatione and of the encyclopedia of Martianus Capella, basing 
his suggestion on a sentence in the mediaeval vita of Boethius: "in 
quo [carcere] repositus hos libros per satyram edidit, imitatus vide- 
licet Martianum Felicem Capellam." Whether this be true or not, it 
is interesting to see that the phrase per saturam is used of two works 
that are in effect Menippean satires, just as it was used of Seneca's 
skit. Pescennius Festus' libri historiarum per saturam (Lact. Inst. 
i. 21. 13) were perhaps of the same sort. Thus the evidence would 
seem to indicate that the term libri per saturam came into use in the 
third century as a designation for Menippean satires. This was only 
to be expected, for after Juvenal's time satura would hardly be used 
as a title in the Varronian sense. Yet the feeling for the etymological 
force never died out. For example, it had some influence on Juvenal. 
When in i. 86 he says : "nostri farrago libelli est," he is thinking of 
the literal meaning of satura, as defined by Varro. 

The idea of miscellany is present in the work of Martianus Capella 
also — in fact he manages to convey to us almost as much about the 
history of the word satura in his incidental verse as Diomedes in his 
grammatical treatise. We must pay a tribute to him for having 
succeeded in disguising his information so well that modern scholars 
have not discovered it ! Particularly striking are verses ix. 997 ff . 

Habes senilem Martiane fabulam 

miscilla lusit quam lucernis flamine 

Satura .... 

haec quippe loquax docta indoctis adgerans 

fandis tacenda farcinat, immiscuit 

musas deosque .... 

haec ipsa nauci rupta conscientia 

turgensque felle ac bile .... 

1 Marx (Lucil., p. x) believes that the word satyricus did not come into use until 
the third century. The word does not occur until that time, if we reject the testi- 
mony of the several Petronius MSS. 

» Did Petronius perhaps publish, or at least begin, his saturae before Persius* 
satura was published ? If so, he would feel justified in using the title, since the last 
previous writer of importance to use it was Varro, whom Petronius was imitating in 
form. 
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Note the allusion to Varro's etymology of a genus fareiminis 1 in 
"farcinat"; the miscellaneous character is shown in "miscilla" 
and "immiscuit," the satirical element in "felle ac bile." 2 

The results of this investigation, then, are as follows: the word 
satura is an independent noun, originally used as a neuter plural adjec- 
tive. Its first meaning probably was "filling," from which all the 
other meanings seem to be derived. The phrase "per saturam" was 
properly a political term, and out of it arose the combination "lex 
per saturam," which we have restored in a line of Lucilius, thus giving 
the latter a new interpretation. Satura, too, was used of an omnibus 
law. When per saturam is found in a non-political context there is 
always evidence that its use was regarded as figurative. We have 
dissected the phrase and compared it with others, thereby gaining a 
clearer notion of its meaning. As a literary term, we have concluded 
that satura did not lose its early meaning of medley and take on the 
meaning satire until the time of Horace, and that its application to a 
single poem began after the time of Persius, perhaps in Juvenal's 
day. In the third century "libri per saturam" seems to have come 
into use to supply the need of a term meaning medley. 3 

University of Pittsbtjbgh 

1 Since Martianua made extensive use of Varro (Eyssenhardt's edition, pp. xxxii f .) 
and apparently none of Suetonius or Diomedes, it is very likely that in using the 
strange word farcinat he is alluding directly to Varro's definition. Thus we have an 
independent witness for it — an item of importance in view of the skepticism dis- 
played towards Diomedes' statement. The fact, too, that Martianus introduces the 
various ideas about satura into his apparent imitation of Varro's Menippeans may 
indicate that Webb is right in supposing that Varro spoke of the origin of satire in his 
Menippeans. In this connection a comparison of Martianus' work with the fragments 
of the Menippeans might prove of interest. 

2 Note, too, vi. 576, "lepidula .... Satura iocabunda"; viii. 807, "tarn tristi- 
bus asperisque Saturae alioquin lepidulae verberibus demulcatus," etc. 

• It was the original intention to publish as a part of this paper a discussion, 
already written, of the so-called dramatic satura, based largely on the famous passage 
in Livy vii. 2. The unexpected length to which the present paper has grown makes 
it advisable to postpone such a discussion for the time being. 



